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Repetition Practice 
VERY experienced teacher of 
shorthand is aware that most 
students have an overwhelming 
craving for “new matter,” and 
7 that they abhor repetition prac- 
tice and reviews. 

It is difficult, in the first place, to 
make the average student recognize the 
importance of repetition practice; and, 
in the second place, it requires consid- 





erable effort, and eternal vigilance, on 
the part of the teacher to see _ that, 
through lack of interest, the student 


does not acquire a slovenly, careless exe- 
cution of forms when required to write 
them many times. 

There is no gainsaying the value of 
repetition in anything wherein rapidity 
of execution is a desideratum—and in 
shorthand it is absolutely imperative. 
cannot be 


With most students it too 
strongly urged. But, like all good 
things, repetition practice may, and 


(though very rarely), 
greatly overdone on the part of both 
students and teachers. In a book of 
suggestions to students of shorthand the 
following advice, given by a reporter, is 
quoted approvingly : 


sometimes is 


Write and re-write a correctly ex- 
pressed exercise, say one thousand 
words, until the patient friend who 


reads it is a-fit candidate for the luna- 
tic asylum. Repeat it five hundred 
times, if need be, and the general speed 
will be found to increase. 

Of course, this is written about one of 
the old-time systems, and it may be 
conceded that a vast amount of prac- 
tice is necessary to acquire great skill 
in executing characters which require 
a constant zig-zag movement, entirely 
at variance with the easy, uniform move- 
ment to which the hand has been ac- 
customed from childhood. 

Leaving this out of the question, how- 


ever, it is well known to the medical 
profession that fastening the mind on 
any one thing for a long time has a 
paralyzing effect on the faculties; and 
that this holds good in the study of 
shorthand can readily be determined by 
asking a class of students to practice a 
page of shorthand one hundred times 
An examination of the notes at the end 
of the one hundredth copy will be sufii- 
cient to demonstrate the soundness of 
the axiom as applied to the practice of 
shorthand. 

To the experienced teacher of short- 
hand it is needless to point out the ab- 
surdity of such advice—from this point 
of view alone 

There is, however, another reason why 
such excessive repetition practice is op- 
posed to aden pedagogical ideas. Per- 
haps this can best be set forth by a quo- 
tation from the writings of that great 
thinker, Herbert Spencer. In his essays 
on “Education,” Mr. Spencer said: 


The tendency is to present knowledge 
in attractive forms, so as to make the 
acquirement of it pleasurable. a 
A pleasurable state of feeling is rn 
more favorable to intellectual action 
than one of indifference or disgust. 
Everyone knows that things read, 
heard, or seen with interest are better 
remembered than those read, heard, or 
seen with apathy. In the one case the 
faculties appealed to are actively occu- 
pied with the subject presented; in the 
other, they are inactively occupied with 
it; and the attention is continually 
drawn away after more attractive 
thoughts. Hence, the impressions are 
respectively strong and weak. More- 
over, the intellectual listlessness which 
a pupil's lack of interest in any study 
involves, is further complicated by his 
anxiety, by his fear of consequences, 
which distract his attention and in- 
creases the difficulty he finds in bring- 
ing his faculties to bear upon these 
facts that are repugnant to them 
Clearly, therefore, the efficiency of any 
intellectual action will, other things 
being equal, be proportionate to the 
gratification with which it is performed. 
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This is a rather lengthy quotation, but 
it has influenced our own thought and 
practice so much that we hope it may 
be helpful to others. 

That we may not be misunderstood, 
we desire to say once more that we be- 
lieve most firmly in the value of repeti- 
tion practice, but only so long as the 
pupil manifests a hearty interest in_ it. 
Repetition work that is absolutely dis- 
tasteful to the student, and which is 
done under compulsion, is rarely of any 
value—sometimes it is even detrimental. 
The duty of the teacher is to make clear 
to the student the supreme importance 
of careful review work and repetition 
practice, and then to devise ways to 
maintain his interest in such work. 
When the student realizes how much his 
advancement in the art depends upon 
earnest and conscientious repetition 
work, and when he is spurred on by the 
knowledge that his teacher is taking a 
live interest in what he is doing in this 
direction, he will make rapid strides. 


Uniformity in Shorthand 
HE January issue of “Education 
in Business” prints a sympo- 
sium under the above caption, 
with the following editorial ex- 
planations and comments: 

Some time ago the editor of Epuca- 
TION IN BusINEss wrote to six or seven 
of the greatest shorthand managers and 
teachers in the United States, asking 
the following question: 

“Is a universal system of shorthand 
either possible or desirable? 

The answers to this question are of 
intense interest, as they bear directly 
upon a subject which cannot fail to be 
one of enormous importance during the 
next century, if we accept the opinions 
of some of the famous masters whose 
views are presented herewith. If short- 
hand is capable of popular use, as sug- 
gested in the replies of Mr. Gregg and 
Mr. Pitman, there can be no doubt that 
some system or combinations of systems 
will eventually be used exclusively within 
the limits of the English language.” 

Mr. Jerome B. Howard says: “Within 
the limits of the English language, I be- 
lieve that a uniform system of short- 
hand is not only possible and desirable, 
but inevitable.” 

Mr. Clarence A. Pitman expresses a 
similar opinion. Dr. Howard E. Randell 
considers a uniform system of shorthand 
“desirable in so far as unity of all good 





things is desirable; possible, no doubt, 
but highly improbab ble.” 

Mr. A. C. Van Sant frankly states 
that in his opinion “A universal system 
of shorthand is neither possible nor de- 
sirable.” Mr. W. W. Osgoodby does 
not express a decided opinion one way 
or the other. 

The reply of Mr. Gregg is as follows: 

“Perhaps the best answer to your ques- 
tion is to be found in an article on “The 
Future of Penmanship,’ by Mr. E. K. 
Isaacs. After pointing out the ‘glaring 
absurdity of longhand writing as a sys- 
tem of recording or communicating 
thought,’ Mr. Isaacs made the follow- 
ing prophecy : 

‘This century will be a shorthand era. 

‘Shorthand will form part of the pub- 
lic school curriculum. 

‘Shorthand will eventually take the 
place of longhand for correspondence 
and private rhemoranda. 

‘Longhand will continue -for public 
and private records, legal and official 
documents.’ 

“And it is unnecessary for me to add 
that, if Mr. Isaacs is correct in his con- 
clusions, a universal system of short- 
hand will be a necessity.” 


Read the Question and Answer De- 
partment. 

* *x * 

The Typewriter and Phonographic 
World is a very interesting magazine 
just now, and is likely to be for some 
time to come. The Wortp is clubbed 
with the Writer for one dollar—both 
magazines sent postpaid for one year for 
that sum. 

* * x 

After May 1 we shall be located in the 
new Thomas Church Building, 151 Wa- 
bash avenue, Chicago, in spacious quar- 
ters occupying an entire floor, and de- 
signed and fitted up for our special 
requirements. Don’t forget the address. 
When you are in Chicago we shall be 
glad to have a call from you. 

* * * 


Our printed lists show that about nine 
thousand subscriptions to this magazine 
were received, in clubs alone, in the past 
seven months—an average of over one 
thousand subscriptions each month—and 
this does not include the large number of 
individual subscriptions received direct. 
When it is remembered that these club 
lists consist entirely of students, some 
idea may be gained of the vast army of 
young people studying shorthand. 
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Railroad Correspondence 


(KEY TO THIS PLATE WILL BE GIVEN NEXT MONTH) 
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Railroad Correspondence - Continued 


(KEY TO THIS PLATE WILL BE GIVEN NEXT MONTH) 
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Cuglish Department 


Conducted by Frances EFFINGER-RAYMOND, 57 Washington St., 
Chicago, to whom all communications relating to this 
department should be addressed. 





Timidity vs. Self-Reliance 

SHOULD like to speak a helpful 
word to the boy or girl who is 
timorous; who is afflicted with 
that moral timidity that reacts 
on the physical and proves a 
handicap all through life. There have 





been men before, and since, the great 
Emerson who have written on self- 
reliance; but few have essayed the more 


difficult task of writing on timidity, and 
treating it as a psychological as well as a 
physiological distemper. The most dis- 
tressing danger of this state is its slow 
development into a permanent habit. A 
timid disposition in the boy becomes that 
extreme caution in the man which shows 
itself in timorous measures and a timor- 
ous business policy. It makes him hesi- 
tate at any increase of responsibility, 
makes him dread taking up an impor- 
tant question, makes him vacillating in 
his conduct and pusillanimous in his de- 
cisions and in his spirit. He is the man 
who pays smal! salaries, does not adver- 
tise, has insufficient and inadequate office 
equipment, takes two cheap clerks at low 
salaries rather than one competent one 
at a good salary; he is the man who 
can't afford good clerks, good food, pleas- 
ures or vacations; he is the man who 
delights in his frayed coat-sleeves as in- 
dicative of his rubbing into the work; 
he is the man who can’t account for his 
dyspepsia, “since I never eat more than 
a 10-cent luncheon ;” he is the man who 
calls it “poor business” to give his as- 
sistants either financial compensation or 
physical pleasure; he is the grown-up 
edition of the timorous boy whose first 
life-chapter te!ls of school days of re- 
luctant, weak-kneed want of courage, 
and lack of initiative. He is a failure. 
Even if by grinding economy he does 
pay his obligations, he is a colossal fail- 
ure. 

And that student is a failure who sits 
through his school days in a state of 
mental inactivity and timidity. He fears 
to ask questions lest his fellow-students 
call him ignorant ; he fears to answer 
questions lest his teacher finds him in- 
accurate. Just as if anything else is ex- 
pected of him during his days of ado- 
lescence; just as if his teacher or fel- 


low-students were little gods themselves, 
who never made mistakes. I have never 
known a really wise man who was not 
sitting at the foot of some other wise 
man. I have never known a_ good 
teacher who did not receive a daily dose 
of knowledge from her class. I have 
never known a successful student who 
was not a willing learner, a brave con- 
fessor of errors, an aggressive fighter 
against every mental limitation 

$e sure you are right and then go 
ahead,” has frightened too many girls 
and boys; better go ahead and then be 
sure you are right 

I should never have learned to swim 

[ had waited until I was sure I knew 
how and then jumped off the spring- 
board. My memory goes back to the 
time, long ago, when an older brother 
pushed me off that same board and I 
found myself struggling and strangling, 
and drowning, as I imagined. I made 
a wild dash for the shore and landed, 
with the cry, “Oh! I am drowned!” to 
be met with the laughing assurance that 
I had been swimming, instead. I be- 
lieve in pushing a few of our students 
off their seats into the midst of,troubles 
that will either sink them or make them 
start out to save themselves. I believe 
in push (and pushing), in the true 
American sense of the word 

Law Terms 
Dear Madam: 

Will you please give me the defini- 

tions of the following words? 
Stenographer. 

Abettor.—A person who encourages or 
incites another to commit an offense 
punishable by law. 

Abstract of Title-—An epitome of the 
deeds and documents constituting the 
evidence or title to an estate. 

Afidavit—A written statement upon 
oath. It must be sworn before a person 
authorized to administer oaths 

Alibi—Elsewhere. A defense by which 
it is proved that the accused was not 
at the place where the offense was com- 
mitted at the time of its commission. 

Appeal——The removal of a cause from 
an inferior into a superior court, for the 
purpose of impeaching the judgment of 
the inferior court. 


Assumpsit—A promise, expressed or 
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implied, to perform a verbal agreement, 
springing out of a simple contract. An 
action of assumpsit or promise is the 
remedy for breach of a verbal as dis- 
tinguished from a written contract. 

Code.—A collection or system of laws; 
as, “The Code Napoleon.” 

Codicil—A supplement to a will. 

Schedule.—A list or inventory of things. 


Defendant.—The party against whom 
an action or suit is brought. 

Plaintiff —The complainant in an ac- 
tion or a suit. 

Right of Way.—tThe right of going 
over another man’s ground. 

Usury—tThe extortion of unlawful 
gain; the taking more for the use of 
money than is allowed by law. 


Twenty Lessons in Correspondence Continued 


(SEE GREGG WRITER FOR MARCH) 


IV. STRUCTURE 


ber line at 2 
: |) of page, right o 
Location | center, depends 
Lon length. 


f 
| 
| Postoffice, state, 
j Items ( date. 
| 
| 
! 
| 


{A comma should 
follow the town, 
the state, the day 
! of the month, and 
a period after the 
year. All abbre- 
; Viations are fol- 
lowed by periods. 


L Heading 


Punctuation 


See illustrations. 


if (In formal busi- 
| ness letters place 
| owe at top of 
. letters; in per- 
Location sonal letters 
place address at 
close of letters — 
left of center. 


{ First line follow- 

ing the heading. 

Use one title only. 

Junior and Senior 

are abbreviated 

to Jr. and Sr. 

| These words are 

| written with 

initial capital let- 

ters, and should 

| ss pepprases 

rom the sur- 

> and | name by a com- 
ma. 

| Titles and de- 

grees may be 

Jone together; 





Il. Address 


one does not 
necessarily in- 
clude the other. 
It is correct to 
| say Rev. Rapetins 
= Donnel, D.; 
Mr. Roger , i 
ti Sr. 


{Postoffice and 
\ state. 


(Comma after 
name, after the 
title (if it follow 
the name), after 
Punctuation < postoffice; period 
after state. 
Periods after all 
abbreviations and 

| initials. 








Dear Sir, 
Dear Sirs or 
Gentlemen ; 
My dear Sir, 
| My dear Sirs 
(Never use 
Words “Gents” or 
used ““Messrs”’). 
| Madam, 
Mesdames ; 
Dear Madam, 
Dear Mesdames ; 
My dear Madam, 
My dear 
Mesdames. 


Sir, Sirs: 


III. Salutation4 Location — See illustrations. 


(Varies with the 
taste of the writ- 
| er and with the 
character of the 
| body of the letter. 
| The prevailing 
| style is to follow 
Punctuation { the salutation 
| with a colon only. 
Do not repeat 
punctuation 
marks; there is 
no justification 
for the use of the 
Leolon and dash. 








\ See illustrations. 
BUSINESS 
Place 
Date 
Name 
Address 
Salutation 


Body of Letter 


Complimentary Close 


Initials of Signature 


Stenographer 
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PERSONAL mality, courtesy, or familiarity in greet- 
ings. The salutations of different na- 

tions may prove interesting and edifying. 

Place Each student writes down his educated 

Date judgment about the question discussed; 


Salutation 


Body of Letter 


Complimentary Close 


Name Signature 


Address 





THE ENVELOPE 





Stamp 


Name 
Street and Number 
City 
State 











Sixth Lesson 
Discuss in class paragraph IV of the 
Outline; have students give original 
illustrations of headings; write all 
points in the discussion, and transfer all 
illustrations into special notebooks. 


Seventh Lesson 


Exchange notebooks and have the stu- 
dents write comments and criticisms of 
the work done in the notebooks. Critics 
must sign their names. 


Eighth Lesson 


Discuss in class “Address” under par- 
agraph IV of the Outline; write an 
epitome of the discussion in special note- 
books. Student is at perfect liberty to 
dissent from the opinion of the  in- 
structor, the textbooks, the class, pro- 
viding he gives reasons for his opinion 
and illustrates his method of procedure. 


Ninth Lesson 


Discuss in class “Salutation” under 
paragraph IV of the Outline; choice of 
salutation a matter of good taste and 
an appreciation of what constitutes for- 


he must not go off on a tangent, but 
must be clear and concise in his notes. 
Notebooks are exchanged and pupils 
write their criticisms. 


Tenth Lesson 
Teacher takes up all notebooks and 
looks over the work done by students 
and student-critics; makes comments 
and accepts or refuses the work. 
Note.—Period for recitation is forty 
minutes; class numbers one hundred; 
ungraded ; students never leave the “Cor- 
respondence Class” of their own free 
will; the class is an open parliament 
and the students find it the most inter- 
esting work in their course. 


Illustrations 
Indianapolis, Ind., Dec. 9, 1904. 
Marshall Field & Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen: 


Enclosed find money order for 
Yours truly, 








Missouri, 
17, 1904. 


Mexico, 
January 

To Hon. Clayton Marks, 
President Board of Education, 
Chicago. 
Sir: ° 
We, the pupils of the Kozminski 
School, do hereby respectfully petition 


Respectfully, 


6642 





Harvard Ave., 
Chicago, Lilinois, 
May 16, 1904. 
To His Excellency Theodore Roosevelt, 
President of the United States. 
Mr. President: 


Most respectfully your obedient 
servant, [or] 
Most respectfully your obedient 
servant, 





Secretary Municipal Art League. 





430 W. 118th Street, 
New York, New York, 
March 2, 1863. 


To His Excellency Oliver P. Morton, 
Governor of the State of Indiana. 
Your Excellency: [or, Sir:] 





I have the honor to be 
Your obedient servant, 
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1419 Baxter Ave., I have always transcribed it that way 
St. Louis, Mo.., from mv notes. also enclose you a 
May 8, 1904. clipping in which the word “is” is used: 
“Almost every part of these regions is 
Messrs. Brown, Coleman & Brown, within convenient reach of railroad 


New York City. 
Gentlemen: 
Very truly, 





Portland, Oregon, 


July 17, 1903. 
Mrs. John Buchanan, 
Hawaii, Honolulu. 
My dear Mrs. Buchanan: 
Sincerely yours, 
Susan E. Coleman. 
(Mrs. Robert V. Coleman.) 
Note: “Sir” is chiefly used in official 
correspondence. “My dear Mr. Smith” 


is a more formal, hence more yespertn, 
salutation than “Dear Mr. Smith t 


is also more formal to use one’s full 
name in signature than to use mere 
initials,-or the last name alone, since 


to omit the initials implies closer ac- 
quaintance than not to do so. Do not 
omit the chief subject of thought, as in 
“Received your letter last night,” 
“Went home | Jast week,’ ete. To write 
“Yours, etc..” or “Respt. y’rs,” or to 
abbreviate any of the words of the sal- 
utation or complimentary close, is now 
considered rude. Observe the follow- 
ing forms: 


Gentlemen : Yours truly, 

Dear Sir: Very truly yours, 
My dear Sir: Respectfully, 
Ladies : Very respectfully, 
Madam : Cordially yours, 


Dear Friend : 
My dear Friend: 
My dear Miss Smith: 
Dear Uncle Tom: 
My dear Mother: 
[Every Day 


Nouns as Adjective Modifiers 


“In these sentences are the nouns in 
the possessive case used as adjectives?” 

1. A lady's society is a school of po- 
liteness. 

2. Success in life is chiefly in a man’s 
own hands. 

3. Bacon's difficult read- 
ing. 

4. A surgeon must have an eagle's 
eye, a lion's heart, and a lady's hand. 

5. Moses was taken from the bul- 
rushes, and educated by Pharaoh's 
daughter. 


Faithfully yours, 
Lovingly yours, 
Yours very sincerely, 
Gratefully yours, 
Your loving daughter, 
English, Book II.] 


essays are 


Yes. All possessives are adjectival in 
use. See Greco Writer for February. 


* * * 


Dear Madam: 

Will you kindly inform me, through 
the Gregg Writer, whether or not “is” 
is used properly in this sentence: “We 
enclose you circular which explains 
fully what our goods is.” My idea was 
that it ought to be “are”; consequently 


Yours sincerely, 


transportation.” 
G. C. G. 


I should say “goods are.” 
The verb is correct in the clipping. 


Who or Whom 


(Over the telephone) “Please tell me 
if I should use who or whom in this 
sentence: my letter is waiting.” 

“We beg to refer you to the River- 
side Paper Company who, we think, 
can furnish you the grade of paper you 
desire. 

Who is correct; it is the subject of 
the sentence : “Who can furnish you 
the paper. 


Sick or 


universally say sick, but 
a better word. Say ill, 
Say sick when 


Americans 
ill is certainly 
indisposed, or not well. 
nausea is meant. 


All Right —Very Well 


Do not say “all right,” it is a bad 
habit; use “very well” instead. 
Affect — Effect 
Affect means to influence as, He was 


affected by the music. Effect means to 
bring about, to accomplish as, Dr. 
Lorenz effected a cure. 


Americanisms 


I have got the 
I. have 
of “fix” 


The use of “got,” as, 
book; of “lot” for quantity, as, 
lots of flowers in my garden; 
for putting in order, as, I must fix my 
hair; of “mad” for angry; of “piece” 
for distance, as, We have gone quite a 
piece; of “guess,” “reckon,” “fancy,” 
“calculate,” for think, believe, suppose, 
expect. 

These Americanisms may be effective, 
but they are not elegant, and we should 
not get into the habit of using them. 

“Speak the speech, I pray you, as I 
pronounce it to you.” 


The end and aim of all education is 
the development of character.—Francis 
W. Parker. 

* * * 

Recent events have wonderfully stimu- 
lated the making of speed records. Let 
the good work go on. 








Learners’ Department 


Copyright, 1902, by Jonun R. Grecc. 


Conducted by Peart A. Power, 745 Kenyon Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
to whom all communications relating to this 
department should be addressed. 





First Lesson 


HE basic principle of all pho- 
netic shorthand is writing by 
sound. To students taking up 
the study of shorthand for the 
first time, phonetic spelling may 
at first seem perplexing, and require spe- 
cial practice. For this reason, the words 
in the second column in the textbook are 
very helpful. Spell each word to your- 
self as you write it, thus: eke, e-k; 
then join the shorthand forms for E and K 

One of the most important things to 
remember with regard to the curved con- 
sonants is that their beginning and end- 
ing is on a line with each other, as will 
be readily seen by drawing a horizontal 
line under K and G, Par. 2, so that they 
will rest on it. K and G, derived from 
the first stroke of the longhand M, have 
more curve at the end. Notice that all 
the curves are very shallow. T and D 
are written with a natural upward slant. 

In order not to confuse the principles, 
study but one at a time. Write the words 
at least ten times each (teachers vary as 
to exact number of copies) and compare 
your work critically with the outlines in 
the book. Instead of saying write the 
words, I should say copy them, as this 
is what you should invariably do. Make 
the large circles very large,and study the 
joinings, as explained .in the penmanship 
lessons in the magazine. 

Par 9: Where a horizontal curve is 
joined to a straight line, excepting M, N, 
the two characters merge into each other, 
so that there is no angle. The circle 
must, therefore, be placed inside the 
curve. Par. 9 includes such illustrations 
as “take,” “read,” “deck.” This point 
should be understood now, as it will pre- 
vent the misuse of a rule in the next 
less¢ m. 

Par. 10: This rule states that the cir- 
cle must be turned “on the back of the 
first curve”; that is, it must be brought 
back against the first curve, leaving no 
space between the curve and the circle. 
This produces a smooth, facile outline. 

Par. 12: This rule cannot be cor- 
rectly applied unless you know the defi- 
nition of an angle. Surprising as it may 
seem, there are generally very few pupils 
in a class who know what an angle is, or 





Briefly, an angle is 
between two lines 


who can define one 
the space included 
which meet in a point; in other words, 
if the hand must pause in joining two 
characters there exists an angle 

In writing “gain,” G must begin and 
end on the line before the circle is writ- 
ten. The circle, therefore, cuts the line 
and does not interfere with the curve 
(an expression often used in penman- 
ship drills). 

Your written work on each lesson con- 
stitutes but half of the prepared lesson 
Equally as important is the reading of 
your notes In fact, you must train 
yourself te be a good reader in the same 
way in which you train yourself to be a 
good writer: through daily, systematic 
practice. An hour should be devoted 
each day to the reading ‘of your notes 
The next lesson will seem easier to read 
when this is done. Why? Because you 
are familiarizing yourself with your own 
shorthand, and are learning to depend 
upon the outlines you have written. 

As you discover defects in your writ- 
ing, correct them at once. You will realize 
the importance of forming all the char- 
acters correctly and legibly now, when 
you remember that you expect to read 
continuous matter fluently and without 
assistance after finishing the Manual. 

The word-signs and phrases must be 
memorized. The former are not arbi- 
trary; they are abbreviated according to 
advanced rules. The latter are based 
chiefly on the intelligent grouping of 
words in speaking. Re-read Par. 20 
until you can read it as readily as Par. 
19. Then copy the shorthand. 


Second Lesson 
The second lesson introduces down- 
ward strokes. Ch, J, will be distin- 


guished from T, D (upward), because 
the hand naturally gives the downward 
stroke less slant. When joined to other 
characters there can be no doubt as to 
their identity. To give the correct curve 
to P and B, the hand must not pause at 
the end of the characters; it must be 
lifted immediately. The formation of the 
curves _ Pp lesson and the blends Fr, 
Fl, Pr, Br, Bl, is adequately dealt 
with in r* penmanship drills, which 
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curye to a straight line, as in 


“read. 


son. 


These drills prepare the hand for 





smooth, fast writing, correcting all slug- 
gish and awkward tendencies. We shall 
deal in this department, however, only 
with points in theory. 

There are two rules in this lesson 
which require especial attention. They 
may be classified with the fundamental 
principles of the system, and Par. 25 in- 
cluded among the rules for joining cir- 
cles, Pars. 9-12. It will be remembered 
that we laid particular stress in the first 
lesson on the joining of a horizontal 


Par. 25 explains the joining of an oblique 
curve to a straight line, where the char- 
acters do not merge into each other, and 
where there is, consequently, a pause, or 
an angle in the joining. In such words, 
the circle goes outside. This rule is very 
important, as will be shown by contrast 
in a future lesson. 

Par. 26 explains the absence of posi- 
tion-writing. It should be remembered 
as you remember the letters of the alpha- 
bet. It is too often violated, even by 
advanced students. 
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Second Lesson Exercise 
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Third Lesson is medium A, and therefore expressed 
The third lesson is neither difficult >y the large circle with the dot beneath 


nor confusing, if studied in the correct 
manner. Pars. 32, 33 and 34 should be 
perfectly understood before referring to 
Pars. 35, 36, 37. The hooks are called 
“downward” and “upward,” according to 
the way they are written, not as to where 
they open. The downward hook is writ- 
ten downward—towards the bottom of 
the page. The hooks must be made 
minute and narrow. Short O, as in 
“hot,” is a shorter and quicker sound 
than the vowel sound in “dark,” which 


it. Fix this distinction definitely in your 
mind. 

Par. 33 was introduced for the pur- 
pose of avoiding an angle. Every angle 
avoided means so much time saved. It 
means one less pause in your writing. 

Par. 34 explains the easier and more 
natural way of joining the hook after 
downward strokes. Please notice the 
similarity between the shorthand form 
for “bore” and the longhand B, Par. 22. 
There would be an angle either way, 
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whether the hook were turned on its side your knowledge of the hooks adequate. 
or not; therefore the natural way of Where the hooks are turned on the side, 
writing“is observed. recall the rule as you write the word. 

Par. 33: The vowel sounds should be The dot and dash should be used freely 
repeated many times, until you are sure in this lesson, also in the Progressive 
of them. The long sound in this group Exercise Book. This furnishes as good 
is long double O, as in “doom,” not the a drill on the distinguishing marks as on 
diphthong U, which contains two vowe! the hooks. 


sounds instead of one, and is therefore Par. 39: As W is equivalent to OO, 
treated in another lesson, under vowel it is considered a vowel when followed 
combinations. by a vowel. This is the reason for writ- 

* =-9 ing V on the line in “weave,” “wove.” 


The General Exercise on this lesson is In these words, V, not W, is the first 
excellent. If you are able to write ali consonant. The necessity for writing 
the words correctly you may consider the hook narrow is obvious; if written 
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broad it would be misread for K. The 
hook should not extend beyond the 
circle as this will encourage a tendency 
to make it broad. 

Par. 41: Pay strict attention to the 
phonetic spelling in the second column. 
It will help you fix the form for Y in 
your mind. These words really begin with 
E, as e-o-t, yacht ; e-aw-n, yawn, etc. As 
“vawl” and “yawn” have the vowel 
sound of AW, and not an A group 
vowel, the hook is used (see O group, 
Par. 32) 

Par 42: Ye means the joining of Y 
to any vowel in the E group; and, like- 
wise, Ya includes all the sounds in the 
A group. an 


The short General Exercise in Par. 43 
requires a little more study and practice 
than some of the previous exercises. Do 
not leave this lesson until you have the 
various rules distinct in your mind; if 
you are the least bit confused on them, 
review now 

[It might be well to review at this time 
all the phrases you have had. Have 
them dictated to you and write them as 
one word; do not make several pauses 
in forming the outline. 


The E. C. T. A. Convention 


The annual meeting of the Eastern 
Commercial Teachers’ Association was 
held from March 31 to April 2 in the 


New York University School of Com- 
merce, Accounts and Finance, New York 
City. Dr. Joseph French Johnson wel- 


comed the delegates in 
and scholarly address. The president of 
the Association, Dr. H. M. Rowe, deliv- 
ered an address, in which he pleaded for 
greater breadth of view and for a more 
professional spirit in dealing with the 
problems that confront teachers and 
school proprietors. 

The first session of the Shorthand Sec- 
tion was unusually interesting. Mr. J. Clif- 
ford Kennedy gave a very clear and 
practical explanation of how to change 
from sight writing to touch writing. 
This was followed by a very witty and 
characteristic address, by Mr. J. N. Kim- 
ball, on “The Use of the Phonograph 
for Dictation.” 

Mr. Kimball speaks with the ease, 
originality and humor which distinguish 
his articles. He is an enthusiastic advo- 
cate of the phonograph for dictation 
purposes and his remarks were thor- 
oughly appreciated if they were not abso- 
lutely convincing. Everyone was anx- 


a very earnest 


ious to hear the “Experiences of a Spin- 
ster,” and Miss May Carrington met with 
a very cordial reception when her turn 
on the program came. Miss Carrington 
told her experiences with but one ref- 
erence to her notes, and her charming 
voice and manner held the attention of 
the audience from the first word. The 
experiences were very amusing, and sev- 
eral of the prominent members in the 
front row were seen to duck their heads 
apprehensively as Miss _ Carrington 
frankly and humorously gave her impres- 
sions of her first meeting with them. 
The second meeting of the Shorthand 
Section was not quite so interesting, but 
contained more of the practical class- 
room element. Mr. Schumacher ex- 
plained his method of giving class in- 
struction in shorthand with blackboard 
illustrations. The exhibition consisted 
of ordinary dictation of business corre- 
spondence, and then the students re- 
questing the teacher to write certain 
words on the board. Mr. Parke Schoch 
read an interesting paper on methods of 
teaching shorthand and typewriting 
There was a very large attendance at 
the meetings and much good work was 
accomplished. The addresses by Dr. 
Cheeseman A. Herrick, Mr. A. R. Has- 
kins, Edward M. Barbour and J. J. Mac- 
farlane, were of an unusually high 
standard and aroused considerable en- 
thusiasm. At the closing session there 
was a discussion of the American insti- 
tution of commercial schools, and a res- 
olution was adopted indorsing the plan. 
The election of officers resulted as fol- 
lows: President, William E. Hope, New 
York City; first vice-president, Frank E. 
Lakey, Providence, R. I.; second vice- 
president, Parke Schoch, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; third vice-president, H. W. Pelton, 
Lynn, Mass.; first assistant secretary, 
Stella M. Smith, Hoboken, N. J.; second 
assistant secretary, Mrs. S. McVey, 
North Adams, Mass.; treasurer, M. D. 
Fulton, Auburn, R. I.; assistant treas- 
urer, L. B. Mathias, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Members ea Committee for three 
years: C. W. D. Coffin, New York City; 
W. H. th Wilmington, Del. 
The next meeting is to be held at the 
same place. 


“You cannot whitewash yourself by 
blackening others.” 
od *« 

Don’t talk too much, and don’t brag of 
your cleverness. There may be a news- 
paper correspondent around who will 
write it up—and make you appear ridic- 
ulous. 
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Phrase Letters 


(KEY TO THIS PLATE WILL BE GIVEN NEXT MONTH) 
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Questions and Answers 


Prizes: For best published reply in each issue, $1.00; 
for each published reply, 50c. 





‘T the request of a great many 
of our readers, we have de- 
cided to resume the “Question 
and Answer Department,” which 
was discontinued some _ time 
ago through the pressure of other mat- 
ters. 

Each month we hope to print some 
questions on topics of real interest to 
our readers. A prize of $1.00 will be 
awarded for the best published answer 
in each issue, and 50 cents for each pub- 
lished reply. 

To start the department, we have per- 
sonally answered a few questions this 
month, but in future we expect our 
readers to furnish both questions and 
answers. A few questions recently re- 
ceived are printed at the end of the de- 
partment, and we hope to receive a num- 
ber of replies. Bear in mind that ques- 
tions are just as important as answers— 
therefore please s¢nd in some questions. 





* * * 


Question 


In taking a class through the Fourth 
Lesson in the Manual, I have found in 
the “rules for joining S and Th” that, 
in my mind, there is a question as to 
just what the first rule (Par. 50) ap- 
plies to. If this rule is for S only and 
not Th, then why should the word 
“ethics” be in the list of examples un- 
der Article 50? My attention was called 
to this question by a student's saying. 
in regard to the word “bath”: “If Th is 
written to a curve in the same direction, 
why use the left hand curve of Th in 
the word ‘bath?’” My explanation of 
writing the word “bath” with the left- 
hand Th was, that in using the right- 
hand curve it would, in rapid writing, 
develop into an R. Whether this is a 
good reason for using the left hand Th 
I do not know.—M. M. 


Answer 


The rule in Par. 50 applies to S only, 
and the word “ethics” is given to illus- 
trate the joining of ks—a joining which 
requires particular attention. In joining 
Th the preference is given to what our 
correspondent calls the left-hand curve 
(the curve which is written in accord- 
ance with the hands of the clock move- 
ment) in all words where it would be 
possible to use either curve. The words 
“path, bath, teeth, death, tithe,” are ex- 
amples. 

It may be added that the preference 


is also given to the “Ten” curve where 


either “Ten,” or “ent” could be used— 
as in “attained, pretend, retained, intent, 
intense.’ e 6 6 


Question 


There is one word in “Factors of 
Success’ that I cannot make out. It is 
(giving outline), and is found on the 
first page of shorthand. Will you 
kindly let me know what it is?—A. E. 


Answer 


We print this question as the word re- 
ferred to is so unusual that it has given 
many of our readers some trouble. It 
is the word “collectanea,” and the outline 
is written in accordance with Par. 195. 
(Collectanea.—A selection of passages 
from various authors, usually made for 
the purpose of instruction; a miscel- 
lany.—Century Dictionary.) 

* + * 


Question 
I have been told that you were the 
author, or part author, of another sys- 
tem previous to the publication of the 
Gregg. Is this true? If so, what were 
the differences from our present writ- 
ing?—C. R. D. 
Answer 


Your information is correct. The edi- 
tor of this magazine was the originator 
and part author of a system known as 
Script phonography. We have in our 
possession evidence of this, but we were 
defrauded of our rights—for which we 
have since had reason to be glad, as it 
impelled us to go on with investigations 
and experiments which resulted in our 
present system. The whole story of our 
early attempts at shorthand invention, 
and the struggles which followed, will be 
told at the next G. S. A. convention, and 
we believe it will be the most interesting 
story in the literature of shorthand. 

While Script was a hurried and im- 
mature production, it was a step in the 
right direction, and as it was mainly the 
creation of our own brain, we do not 
feel like criticising it harshly. At that 
time we did not know how a system 
written on the slope of longhand could be 
constructed without resorting to shading, 
and in Script, shading was applied not 
only in the ordinary way, but also to 
small circles, hooks and upstrokes. Posi- 
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overcome some very awkward joinings 
and an unusual number of obtuse angles, 
its use being afterwards greatly ex- 
tended. Of course, the differences be- 
tween Script and Gregg shorthand are 
very great—the presence of shading and 
position-writing in Script, and the ab- 
sence of these objectionable features in 
the Gregg, being the least of these differ- 
ences. When constructing Script we had 
in mind only the individual values of 
the characters and letters, and, conse- 
quently, many of the most common com- 
binations in the language joined awk- 
wardly. The following quotation from 
the preface of our present textbook deals 
with this point: 


In his earlier efforts at shorthand 
construction the author, adhering to 
the precedent of his predecessors, fol- 
lowed the false theory that the most 
facile characters must be assigned to 
the representation of the most frequent 
letters. He laboriously compiled statis- 
tics showing the comparative frequency 
of letters, or, rather, sounds, and de- 
voted a great deal of time to scientific 
experiments with a view to determin- 
ing the ease with which the various 
shorthand characters could be written. 
In these experiments the results of the 
investigations of others were of no 
value, as they had been made from a 
geometrical standpoint. The alphabets 
developed by these experiments were 
hopelessly inefficient, and he was, for 
a time, reluctantly forced to acknowl- 
edge the truth of the assertion so often 
made, that it was impossible to con- 
struct a practical system of shorthand 
using the slope of longhand as a basis, 
and in which there should be neither 
shading nor position-writing. When 
he was almost disheartened, there came 
to him a new idea: that the value of a 
letter, or a shorthand character, is de- 
termined by its combination with other 
letters or characters. From that idea 
has come a revolution in shorthand. 

The assignment to individual letters, 
as we have said, is of slight impor- 
tance; the vital matter is the use made 
of the combinations. Realizing the im- 
portance of the discovery he had made. 
and the vast potentialities that lay back 
of it, the most exhaustive experimental 
investigations were made to evolve an 
alphabet that would endure. The al- 
phabet of Gregg shorthand has, there- 
fore, been worked out on scientific prin- 
ciples deduced from a close analytical 
study of the combinations in the lan- 
guage and the movements used in ordi- 
nary writing. 

It is almost needless to say that a 
faulty allotment of the alphabetic char- 
acters would have entirely nullified in 
practice the value of the natural prin- 
ciples which form the basis of the sys- 
tem. But even a cursory glance at the 
alphabet will show that T, D, 
have certain strokes assigned to their 
representation in order that, by the 
junction of these strokes in the form 
of a curve, the common syllables ten, 


another important advantage 
is gained in the abolition of the obtuse 
or blunt angle. which has always been 
recognized as an obstacle to swift and 
accurate writing. So much may be seen 
at a hasty glance, but a deeper study 
will prove that the entire alphabet has 
been carefully thought out in accord- 
ance with the respective values of the 
letters and signs in combinations with 
each other For example, the ever- 
recurring compounds, pr, br, pl, bl, kr. 
kL gr, gl, fr, fil, rk, are each effectively 
represented by one effort, and the same 
remark applies to the syilables ses, ted 
ded, men, mem, def, dev, jent, jend 
Hitherto it has been customary in 
shorthand systems to deal with these 
“consonantal diphthongs,” as they have 
appropriately been termed, by special 
rules and far-fetched devices, with in- 
numerable “exceptions,” and the nat- 
ural result is that these systems pre- 
sent a bewildering number of possible 
ways of writing the same word. 

The carrying out of the great idea of 
combination explained in this quotation 
involved an almost entire change in the 
alphabetic arrangement of the letters, 
the only characters remaining the same 
being the letters f and At the time 
of constructing Script we had not dis- 
covered the great blending principle— 
the importance of which it would be dif- 
ficult to overestimate. 

Another radical change was in the 
arrangement of the representation of the 
vowels. In explaining our theories in 
our first booklet, “Shorthand for the 
Million,” we said: “Circles, hooks and 
loops have been adopted as the material 
suitable for the representation of the 
vowels. This principle was first laid 
down by M. Conen de Prepean and has 
been adopted by nearly all the authors 
of modern connective-vowel systems as 
the most natural and effective method. 
It is only in the assignment of this ma- 
terial that most connective-vowel schemes 
differ, and experience proves that in this 
respect Light-Line has a very decided 
advantage over all the plans hitherto 
published. The most facile signs have 
been carefully assigned to the repre- 
sentation of the most frequently occur- 
ring vowels and vice versa, hence there 
is a far larger percentage of vowels in- 
serted in rapid writing than in any other 
method.” 

In Script the arrangement of this ma- 
terial in the French systems was closely 
followed, and consequently e—the most 
common vowel in English—was_repre- 
sented by a hook. In rearranging the 
material we assigned the most facile sign 
—the small circle—to the representation 
of the most common vowels and_ the 
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large circle to the representation of a, 
which is next in importance. This makes 
a wonderful difference in the 
joining the vowels. 

If you desire to compare our present 
style with Script, you can do so by re- 
ferring to any recent number of the 
Typewriter and Phonographic World. 
The so-called “Paterson” system is in 
almost exact reproduction of Script 
(without acknowledgment) as the only 
differences in the alphabet are in the 
representations of th, nt, nd, and gw; 
and in the advanced work in the .addi- 
tion of another position. Any Script 
writer, bearing in mind the features men- 
tioned above, could read the “Paterson” 
writing without difficulty. 


ease of 


* * * 


Who Can Answer These? 


It would be of great interest to me, 
as a teacher, if someone would write an 





article giving some pointers for inter- 
esting pupils in review work. I have 
read a great deal in the magazines 
about the importance of reviews in the 


textbook, but I find it a very hard mat- 
ter to interest pupils in a review lesson. 
I think there should be some new and 
interesting way of bringing the princi- 
ples before them. To be always talk- 
ing about the importance of reviews to 
the pupils does not answer in all cases 
Any suggestions will be very accepta- 
ble.—R. M. E. 
a. 

Do you think it necessary to distin- 
guish between “et cetera” (etc.) and “and 
so forth” I have always used the out- 
line for “et cetera” given on page 154 
for either of these expressions, but 
some teachers question this, and claim 
that on account of the slight difference 
in meaning we should write and-so- 
f’ (joined) for “and so forth.” An an- 
swer to this question, either by letter 
or through the magazine, will be appre- 
ciated by—J. f 


A Prize for Teachers 

We frequently receive letters asking 
advice as to the best way to use the 
Grecc Writer in the classroom. In or- 
der to develop interest in this subject 
we offer a prize of $5 for the best letter 
explaining how to use the magazine to 
the best advantage in regular classroom 
work. The letter should reach us on or 
before May 10 and should not exceed 
five hundred words. 


Teachers can assist in making the 
Question and Answer Department a suc- 
cess by sending us questions of general 
interest asked by students—either with 
or without the replies. 





Our “‘Roll of Honor’”’ Continued 


In the February number we printed 
a list of subscriptions to the Gregg 
Writer received in clubs, representing 


over SEVEN THOUSAND SUBSCRIPTIONS—a 
magnificent showing for a magazine of 
this kind. We now print a supplement- 
ary list of clubs received since then, rep- 
resenting over 1,600—making a total of 
nearly NINE THOUSAND SUBSCRIPTIONS RE- 
CEIVED IN CLUBS ALONE 

The figures in the first column oppo- 
site each name represent the subscrip- 
tions received since the February issue; 
the figures in the second column the total 
number sent in by the teachers this season. 

Total. 
18 161 W. 
29 156 Yocum’s 


N. Watson, Lincoln, Neb. 
Actual Business Col- 


leges, Massillon, New Phila- 
deiphia, Findlay and Cosh- 
octon, Ohio. 

98 148 Mrs. Nellie E. Remington, 
Minneapolis. Minn 

t 131 G. C. Savage, Trenton, N. J. 

30 127 O. E. Knott, Newark, N. J. 

57 124 E. Breitenstein. Quincy, Il. 

111 R. V. Dixon, San Francisco 

Ca! 

39 110 Mrs. A. J. Gleason, Jersey 
City. N. J. 

37 103 J. B. Knudson, Peoria, Ill. 

11 100 Miss J. M. J. Pryne, Mankato, 
Minn. 

50 100 George F. Maetzold, Minne- 
apolis, Minn 

7 94 Childs Business College, New 
Haven, Conn. 

4 94 Miss Ada Berg, Omaha, Neb. 

17 88 Miss Hortense L. Allen, De- 


eatur, Il. 


23 88 Miss Henrietta Johnston, Lon- 
don, Ontario. 

27 86 R. M. Wade, Lancaster, Pa. 

11 83 C. L. Brown, Burlington, Iowa. 

12 82 Mrs. Frances Effinger-Ray- 
mond, Chicago. 

30 80 J. Wyn_ Irwin, Christchurch, 
New Zealand. 

15 80 Mrs. Florence Beacom, Wil- 
mington, Dei. 

22 80 Mrs. G. B. Brown, Jr., Sioux 
City. lowa 

26 76 Miss Nettie M. Huff, Kansas 
City, Mo 

7 75 C. B. Hall, Yonkers, N. Y. 

0 73 George S. McClure, Harris- 


burg, Pa 


71 71 A. S. Heaney, Providence, R. I. 

22 71 Miss Sophia Hagemann, St. 
Cloud, Minn. 

9 70 4H. L. Lady, Des Moines, Iowa. 

37 70 —_ & Miller, Wilkes-Barre 

20 70 Waiter Rasmussen, St. Paul, 
Minn. 

10 68 Freeman P. Taylor, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

13 66 F. * > Berriman. Elizabeth, 

10 65 Mrs. J. M. Hill, Sedalia, Mo. 

13 63 E. C. Bisson, Muskegon, Mich. 

6 62 A. 8. Parish, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

11 61 V H Howard, Columbus, 


Ohio 


3 58 W. E. Churchman, Easton, Pa. 
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57 57 ner. Henry J. Nelles, Toledo, 16 16 Miss Cora Holland, Meyers- 
oO. dale, Pa. 
6 55 Mrs. A. E. H. Lemon, Spring- 5 15 A. D. Mack, Moncton, N. B. 
field, Ill. 15 15 L. W. Zinn, Riverside, Cal. 
23 56 E. =~ _, waerhart, Des Moines, 4 14 Miss Catherine Corey, Hast- 
ings, Neb. 
12 53 Mrs. “I. “A. Clark, Pueblo, Colo. 3 15 3 Nettie Breese, Salem, Ore. 
24 52 Mrs. W. Boucher, San Jose, 13 13. E. Clarke, St. Joseph, Mich. 
Cal. 3 13 W. a Oates, LeMars, Iowa. 
23 52 Mrs. Katherine Isbell, Terre 12 12 F. M. Buzick, Watsonville, Cal. 
» ae. In 5 12 Miss Estella Sterner, Waynes- 
2 52 Cc. Keach, ‘Bloomington, Til. boro, Pa. 
25 61 Miss Louise Breer, Colorado 11 11 Miss F. McDairmid, Berlin, On- 
Springs, Colo. tario 
13 50 Miss Rena Lucas, Green Bay, 3 11 Miss Gertrude Gerald, Water- 
Wis. ville, Maine. 
22 «446 =e. Weaver, Richmond, W. 11 11 wr Sherman, Mt. Vernon, 
a. > ie 
22 45 Flora R. Budd, Sarnia, On- 3 11 W. W. Patterson, Canton, 
tario. Ohio. 
6 45 A. D. Deibert, Watertown. 11 11 J. D. Macnab, Plainfield, N. J. 
N. Y. 10 10 Mrs. E. D. Wagnalls, Moline, 
14 44 J. J. Ginste, Ashtabula, Ohio. Ill. 
16 44 Ione Bennett, Houston, Tex. 10 10 Orville C. Horine, Joliet, Ill. 
15 43 A. B. Gooley, Indianapolis,Ind. 10 10 Miss Jessie Hoevener, Cham- 
10 41 Miss Jennie Connor, Portland, paign, Il. 
. Ore. 10 10 Miss Adala Yeauger, Moulton, 
3 41 F. R. Chapman, Fremont, Ohio. lowa 
5 40 A. A. Zimmer, Nashua, N. H. 10 10 Adolph Orwick, Crookston, 
11 36 Mrs. Jessie Chapman Reed, Minn. 
Louisville, Ky. 10 10 H. H. Arnston, Forest Grove, 
6 35 E. Wiatt, Council Bluffs, re. 
Iowa. 10 10 Julia Caufield, Salamanca, N. Y. 
12 34 E. D. Westbrook, Olean, N. Y. 9 10 Allan E. Herrick, Manchester, 
20 32 H. A. Brown, Milwaukee, Wis. N. H. 
+ 31 Miss Susie W. Hayes, Au- 8 9 J. Lewie Harman, Bowling 
rora, Neb. Green, Ky 
5 31 Miss Helen W. Evans, Mar- 1 9 O. E. Robinson, Racine. Wis. 
shalltown, Iowa. 2 8 Cc. F. Bouton, Sauk Centre, 
20 31 Miss Lette V. Wheeler. Wau- Minn. 
sau, Wis. 7 8 J. Walter Evans, Fairmont, 
5 31 Thornton H. Lodge, Alva, O. T. W. Va 
6 30 Miss Lena McCartney. Shen- 7 7 R. M. Rowland, Grand Haven, 
andoah, Iowa. Mich 
5 30 7 Barbour, St. Johnsbury, 5 5 Mrs. M. Golo Cripple 
Cree olo 
5 29 Messrs. Harmison & Wright, 5 5 Miss A. J. Fuschia, Santa Rosa, 
Washington, D. Cal. 
18 28 Me E. Hodgines, ‘Brockton, 5 5 P. J, Savensen, Grand Forks, 
11 28 G. mS Finly, Clarksburg, W. 2 5 J. P. Griest, York, Pa. 
28 28 Miss ne Tibbetts, Salem, 
iin ca i aie ah G. S. A. Notes 
. J. Par oonsocke : ; 
3 25 C. BE. Birkholz, Newport News, Place of meeting—St. Louis. 
ia” ee Ver ein ie ea Date—not yet decided upon. 
- right, Denver, Colo. : ‘ 
13 24 J. W. Nixon, Dallas, Tex. ~~ hehe and z ” 
23 Ss ¢ A. Derryberry, Jackson, sychology and Shorthand. 
Ten “Side Talks to Students. 
8 23 Miss Lulu Smith, Burlington, “After the Theory—What ? 
22 22 C. H. Hoggatt, Decatur, II. Early Struggles and Triumphs. 
21 21 Miss Gertrude Leeper, Cha- “The Evolution of Shorthand and 
ante. i et jag - 
21 21 &E. E. Lacy, Springfield, Mo. ee eens! ee : : 
21 21 R. W. Decker, Cumberland, - — 1 would emphasize in 
Md. the Lessons. 
6 19 ~ E. Scott, Winnipeg, “Teaching by Association or An- 
9 19 Miss Mata N. Calhoun, Kirks- alogy—my Classroom Hobby.” 
ville, Mo The program is now in preparation. 
4 19 Mise Annie Belle Glenn, Eu- Suggestions cordially welcomed by Mr. 
14 19 Miss Eva Broyles, Buckhan- John M. Hill, Hill’s Business College, 
non, W. Va. Sedalia, Mo. 
6 18 P. Peterson, Humboldt, 
Iowa. 
4 18 E. J. Norton, Pocatello, Idaho. In our Question and Answer Depart- 
9 #17 >> Qimatsens. Grass Val- ment, which has been resumed _ this 
14 17 A. M’ Bruce, Birmingham, Ala. ™onth, we hope to print much valuable 
16 16 E. H. Norman, Baltimore, Md. information. 








Typewriting Department 


Conducted by W. H. Howarp, Rowland Business College, 
Columbus, Ohio, to whom all communications relating 
to this department should be addressed. 





Letters of Application 


VERY student should be able 
iE to write an acceptable letter 


- of application before leaving 
school—a letter that will do 
business. Many good positions 


are secured through this medium. Out 
of the large number answering an ad- 
vertisement for a stenographer only a 
few will be asked to call for an inter- 
view. It is very clear, other things being 
equal, which letters will bring such re- 
quests. Right here is where the compe- 
tition comes in. To arouse interest in 
this important subject, we submit the 
following : 
WANTED—A STENOGRAPHER 
who can take charge of the 
correspondence of a commis- 
sion firm and act as assistant 
bookkeeper. Either sex. State 
age, experience, references, and 
salary expected. Address A. B., 
Herald Office. 

We shall be glad to receive answers to 
the above under the following conditions: 
The contest is open to students only who 
are in school at the time of writing their 
letters, and will close May1o. All let- 
ters to be typewritten in black and prop- 
erly signed. Give all particulars desired. 
Let your answers be thoroughly original 
and models of neatness and accuracy. 
Write return address on the envelope. 
Two or more letters from the same 
school may be sent under one cover. 

We shall withhold further instructions 
until the letters are received, but would 
suggest that you submit your work to 
the teacher for comment on points about 
which you are in doubt. Any questions 
enclosed with these letters will be cheer- 
fully answered in this department. In 
passing judgment, we shall be guided by 
the scale of criticism presented in this 
department last month. It is our aim to 
reproduce one or two of the best speci- 
mens as models for our readers, so let 
us have your very best. 

Prize 

The one writing the best letter in the 
above contest will receive a copy of “The 
Letters from a Self-Made Merchant to 
His Son.” This is a beautiful little vol- 
ume written in Gregg shorthand, and is 


the best thing we have seen for a long 
time. It will certainly be highly prized 
by the winner. Don’t forget that the 
contest closes May 10, in order to an- 
nounce the result in the May number of 
the magazine. We give only a few days 
in this instance, and trust our readers 
will be prompt. In actual business, ad- 
vertisements must be answered promptly 
or not at all. The first letter received 
will be given special mention, whether it 
is the winner or not. 


Compound Words 


We have found that beginners are 
often in doubt as to whether certain 
words should be compounded. In addi- 
tion to those given in Letter Eight of 
the Manual, we submit the following, 
which the student should learn: 

Into, unto, herein, hereby, hereof, 
hereto, hereupon, hereunto, herewith, 
heretofore, hereabout, hereinafter, there- 
at, thereby, thereof, therefor, thereunto, 


thereabout, theretofore, thereunder, 
thereinafter, whereto, whereat, where- 
by, wherein, whereof, wherewith, 


whereabout (s should not be added to 
this word), nowhere, anywhere, every- 
where, forever, evermore, nevermore, 
furthermore, moreover, anyway, any- 
how, anything, nothing, otherwise, like- 
wise, within, without, withal, withdraw, 
withhold, hitherto, henceforth, thence- 
forth, erstwhile, aforesaid, inasmuch, 
whoever, already, almost, always, also, 
although, altogether, oneself, today, to- 
night, tomorrow. 

We offer the following remarks in 
passing : 

Oneself is gradually being adopted, 
and is preferable to one’s self. In itself, 
himself, and themselves, the possessive 
formof the pronoun is not prefixed. Why, 
then, should the apostrophe and s be 
written in the word under consideration? 
(See Correct English, page 35, March 
number; also article on Lincoln in the 
January number of Success, by Chan- 
cellor Andrews of the Nebraska Uni- 
versity.) 

“In writing today, as in tonight and 
tomorrow, omit the hyphen; it is not 
needed. To-day is old style and is ob- 
solete.” (Phonographic World, July, 
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ITEMIZED HARDWARE STATEWENT. 
Small Tools. 
SD = BE BABGe coccccwnecswcececsceccccces $164.41 
20 - Sets Planer Plugs .......---ceeereereees 10.00 
1 - Set Pratt & Whitney Taps, 1/4", 5/16", 
3/8", 7/16", 1/2", 9/16", 5/8". 3/4", 
Deg MEE ceccccesescccusorseesocesss 11.00 
1 - Set J. & W. Dies to correspond to taps 23.00 
1 - Billings & Spencer Tap Wrench ....... 2.00 
1- — - - > Qe esenese 3.00 
1- ” ” Surface Gauge, 12" 2.25 
Be © DR. 0s kb0gs04seag see nese eeosooereoses 3.50 
. + 2 sensegepcunseredinensaces 7.30 
= Bee eee MGR. TL BR.) s ccccwcesvcne 8.00 
4- 6in. Inside CaliperS .....-..eeeereeeess 1.76 
3 - 6 in. Outside MTT CCT TCT 1.34 
3 - 6 in. . oe eneeeaneeeedeene 2.03 
3 - 12 in. Inside MTT TT TT Te 2.03 
$241.62 
Mandrels. 
1 - each, 5/8", 3/4", 13/16", 7/8", 15/16", 
2-1 in., 11/16", 1.1/6", 2 - 1 1/4", 
1 3/16", 1 5/16", 1 1/8", 1 7/16", 
1 1/2", 1 5/6", 1 11/16", 1 7/8", 
Pe ee” scecesacsdsseseesose 30.00 
B = Dow MOCe BORTERRD cc ccccccccccccceseces 20.00 
50.00 
Reamers. 
1 - each, 3/8", 7/16", 1/2", 9/16", 5/8", 
1i/ie", 3/4", 13/16", 7/8", 15/16", ‘1" 
1 1/16", 1 1/8", 1 3/16", 1 1/4", 
1 5/16", 1 3/8", 1 7/16", 1 3/4", 
2 SB7as*, 1 F/O". 1 BBJAE™, BP cewccees 60.00 
Special Tools. 
1 - Reamer for 12 in. Hand Lathe Head ..... ° 8.00 
1- ” “ 16 in. Engine " a oe 8.00 
1 - No. 1 Morse Taper Reamer .........22.00- 1.50 
2-WNo. 2 " - - petteSenoeweanen 6.00 
1 - No. 4 " wa -  pebectesesqnue« 3.00 
2-%.8 * © FAD cc cccccccesece . 3.00 
1 - No. 4 ” - = = aC OSCR Re Debes 2.00 
Carried forward ..........+e0e 30.00 
60. 50 
412.12 


1903, page 8.) We have held this view (directions), etc. This list furnishes a 
for several years, some authorities and good drill in shorthand, as well as on 
usage to the contrary notwithstanding. the machine 

Most of the words here given are to Corer 





be found in legal phraseology, and a 
short study of legal instruments will 
make their meaning clear. Some of 
these words are written as two in cer- 
tain cases, in which they convey a dif- 
ferent meaning. For instance: As I 
stand here in your presence; here upon 
this platform; Aere with you; any way 
(method) will do; who ever heard him 
speak so eloquently before; all ways 


The typewritten work presented this 
month was contributed by Miss Lettie 
Chellew, who has charge of the Type- 
writing Department of Brown’s Busi- 
ness College, Peoria, Ill. It is actual 
work secured from a stenographer of 
that city. 

Besides introducing a number of terms 
common to the hardware business, it 
affords an excellent drill on the type- 
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writer in figure writing. In copying this, 
be careful not to strike the period too 
hard. Some use the hyphen as a leader 
in work of this kind. In mimeograph 
work one or two spaces should be ~~ 
after each period or hyphen so used i 
order that the stencil will not break “s 
tween them. Where totals are to be as- 
certained by the stenographer, errors 
may be avoided by placing the results 
on separate paper first and then adding 
the columns the other way to prove the 
correctness of the work. 

t * ~ 


We should be glad to receive work 
of a technical nature from stenograph- 
ers for reproduction in this department. 
We have already received a few contri- 
butions through personal _ solicitation, 
but as the field is broad and our ac- 
quaintance limited, we take this oppor- 
tunity to extend a general invitation. 
We have started a symposium on “Meth- 


ods of Keeping Records of Students’ 
Typewriting Work.” Judging from what 
we have already received, it will be 


worth reading. We invite other teach- 
ers to write us, giving their methods, the 
amount of work required each day in 
the various stages of the course, ete. 
Cards or other devices to illustrate meth- 
ods will be acceptable, as they can be 
reproduced, thus making an illustrated 
article. We want this to be a complete 
exposition of the manner in which vari- 
ous teachers handle their work. 


Nuggets of Information 

Under this caption, we will give a 
few ideas and news items each month, 
gleaned from our notebook and corre- 
spondence of teachers, students and sten- 
ographers. 

In folding a letter, the top and bottom 
edges should not meet, as it can be more 
readily unfolded if the top projects about 
half an inch. 

Carbon paper may be renewed by hold- 
ing it over a gas jet and close enough 
that the heat will distribute the residue 
of carbon evenly over the sheet. It 
should not be exposed to the heat long 
enough to char, or burn the paper. The 
tallow in the mimeograph silk sheet may 
also be removed in this way. 

“A short time ago we placed a young 
man in a railroad office, who is taking 
almost his entire dictation directly on 
the machine. But he was a young man 
who worked on the typewriter with un- 
ceasing effort at the very beginning of 
his course. He was not satisfied without 


turning out from eight to twelve pages 
a day, and nat of them were perfect.”— 
Mrs. Jennie Y. Brown 

Students, this is an excellent example 
to follow. Endeavor to do the best and 
most work possible each day, and a 
growth towards proficiency will be in- 
evitable. We have heard some stenog- 
raphers complain that they did not have 
enough to do to keep them busy. Use 
your odd moments in working up speed 
by copying from books, newspapers, any- 
thing. Prepare yourself to turn out a 
large volume of work in a day, then seek 
a position which has the work to do 
The salary will take care of itself. 

A correspondent who signs himself 
“Lumber Stenographer” has submitted 
several specimens of his work. It con- 
sists of circular price-lists, and, to make 
them attractive, he employs the border 
effect, varying it each month. While 
this would not be so practicable to indi- 
vidual lists sent out, in mimeograph 
work it can be employed to good advan- 
Where lists are kept on file at the 


tage. 

offices of customers for some time, they 
should receive special care in getting 
them up. They create an impression. 


But we are asked to suggest other bor- 
ders. It occurs to us that there may be 
many who could be benefited by such 
an article, and will treat this subject in 
an early number of this department, giv- 
ing specimen borders. 


To Typewriter Companies 


We should like to give a representative 
list of the typewriters manufactured in 
the United States, noting the principal 
features of each, as single or double 
keyboard, visible or nonvisible, etc. For 
this purpose, we should be glad to re- 
ceive catalogs from the various com- 
panies. 


The Fox Typewriter Company sends 
us a very unique and cleverly arranged 
folder entitled, “The Growth of the Fox 
in Chicago.” It is one of the best things 
we have ‘seen for some time, and the 


figures showing the growth of their 
business are impressive. 
x * * 

Always in demand: Stenographers 
who can read their notes and tran- 
scribe rapidly on the machine. 

* a . 


Miss Hazel Hazard has been appointed 
principal of the commercial department 
of the Harvey High School, Harvey, III. 
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Legal Correspondence 


(KEY TO THIS PLATE WILL BE GIVEN NEXT MONTH) 
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The Truth About the “Impromptu” Blackboard Exhibition 


N our last issue we promised to 
give the real facts concerning 
the so-called “impromptu” speed 
record at the Cincinnati con- 
vention of the National Short- 
hand Teachers’ Association, and al- 
though the exhibition has been thor- 
oughly exposed elsewhere, we feel that 
it should be made a matter of record in 
this publication. Therefore we intend to 
state the facts simply and without much 
comment. 

The National Shorthand Teachers’ As- 
sociation is an independent body, com- 
posed of teachers of all systems, and in 
order that there may be no friction—and 
to prevent the Association from being 
used for advertising or partisan purposes 
—a resolution was passed some years 
ago against permitting speed contests or 
exhibitions. 

How It Was Sprung 

In order to get around this rule it was 
necessary for those in the scheme to be- 
fool the members of the Association into 
the belief that it was simply an illustra- 
tion of classroom methods. At a certain 
point in the proceedings, when the sched- 
ule was very much behind time, the 
chairman, Mr. Platt, who is the author 
of Platt’s Pitmanic Shorthand Instruct- 
or, said: “If anyone desires to speak a 
few minutes on the original topic— 
‘Should a teacher aim to vary his style 
and speed in dictating to the same class?’ 
—they have the privilege.” Thereupon 
Mr. Temple, of Washington, D. C., who 
attended the Association for the first 
time, after a few preliminary remarks 
about his classroom methods, said: “I 
should like to ask my friend, Mr. 
Irland, to write on the blackboard.” 

We will now quote a few sentences 
from the proceedings: 


The Amusing Preliminaries 

Mr. Chairman (Mr. Platt): It may 
be that some of you have prepared to 
talk on the original topic, and perhaps 
it would only be fair to give such a 
chance to say a few words, etc. 

Mr. Temple: Perhaps it might be 
interesting to a few here to know how 
the shorthand classes in Washington 
are conducted, etc. 

Mr. J. B. Howard: What is the char- 
acter of the matter used in these dic- 
tations? etc. 

Mr. Temple: I generally select mat- 
ter from the Congressional Record. I 
would like very much, if I were a rapid 
stenographer, to write something on 
the blackboard, but, as I am not, I 
would like to ask my friend, Mr. Irland, 
if he would write ones from the 
President's message that will give you 





an idea of just the way we conduct 
our classes. I would like very much if 
you would do it for me. 


Mr. Platt: If it would not take up 
too much time—— 
Mr. Irland: I do not like to be used 


as a horrible example here. I do not 
know much about writing on the board, 
* * * God have mercy on me, 
don’t know much about this. 

Mr. Irland: This blackboard business 
is new to me, but I am surprised to 
find how easily it goes. 

Mr. Temple: I have brought with 
me same numbers of the Congressional 
Record, from which I would like to 
select something to give to Mr. Irland, 
etc. 

Mr. Irland: Of course, this parlia- 
mentary matter is matter of a char- 
acter that I am familiar with, but I 
have never written this part before. I 
have heard a lot of stuff a good deal 
like it, but after one has written short- 
hand tor twenty-five years there is no 
matter that is really new to him. 

Mr. Irland: This canal matter is all 
an old story to me, too. I begin to feel 
a little more at home on the black- 
board now. 

Please note carefully the surprise of 
Mr. Irland at the request of Mr. Temple, 
and his repeated declarations that he 
was not familiar with blackboard work. 
Since then Andrew J. Graham & Co. 
have published a photographic facsimile 
of a blackboard containing matter writ- 
ten by Mr. Irland at the Temple school 
in Washington, certified to by Mr. Tem- 
ple, and dated Nov. 25, 1903—over one 
month before the test in Cincinnati. The 
great care with which the scheme was 
worked out, and the object of it, is 
clearly shown by the following quota- 
tion from the Washington letter from 
the Washington correspondent of the 
New York Sun, which has been widely 
copied by newspapers in all parts of the 
country : 

How Mr. Irland came to exhibit his 
skill and facility in writing shorthand 
is an interesting story. For some 
months he has-been engaged in a con- 
troversy with Mr. Gregg, author of a 
new system of shorthand, in which 
he stoutly maintained the supremacy of 
the Pitman system. He was desirous 
of demonstrating the soundness of his 
assertions by an open exhibition at the 
meeting of the association, but as its 
rules forbade speed tests he was in 
a quandary. He had a_ blackboard 
made to his fancy, and this he shipped 
to Cincinnati, trusting to good fortune 
to help him. 

From this it will be clear that Mr. 
Irland deliberately set out, with the con- 
nivance of some others, to violate the 
rules of the Association—but in such a 
manner that the members would not sus- 
pect it. 
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What Was Accomplished five times; “Tennessee,” seven ‘times 
Before the Association, Mr. Irland, “previous question,” four times (also, 
after all his careful practice and drill “to ask a question”); “Mr. Richardson 


on his own special blackboard, succeeded, 
after several attempts, in writing 205 
words a minute in one minute, read- 
ing back his notes with one or two 
errors. It should be borne in mind 
that Mr. Irland, who has been a 
professional reporter for over twenty- 
five years, was fresh from legisla- 
tive reporting, which is his daily work; 
that he had been carefully practicing on 
the blackboard at Mr. Temple’s school, 
and from Mr. Temple’s dictation, and 
that he had a special blackboard with 
him for this exhibition. Mr. Temple 
very considerately brought with him cop- 
ies of the Congressional Record—the 
matter Mr. Irland is reporting every day. 
And after all this work the only record 


made before the Association was 205 
words in one minute—on this matter. 
The Speaker (pro tempore): The 
chair understood the gentleman from 
Ohio had yielded the floor, and the 
chair has recognized the gentleman 


from Tennessee. 

Mr. Grosvenor: The chair must have 
misunderstood me. I will yield to the 
gentleman from Tennessee to ask a 
question, and if the gentleman wants 
time he can have it. 

Mr. Richardson, of Tennessee: The 
rule gives us twenty minutes on a side, 


and I insist on my twenty minutes 
under the rule. 

The Speaker (pro tempore): The 
previous question has not been or- 


dered or asked for. 

Mr. Richardson, of Tennessee: I un- 
derstand we have twenty minutes to 
debate the rule. 

The Speaker (pro tempore): 
less the previous question 
ordered. 

Mr. Grosvenor: Mr. Spéaker, I am 
willing to yield to the gentleman from 
Tennessee twenty minutes. 

Mr. Richardson, of Tennessee: But 
the rule of the House gives me twenty 
minutes. 

Mr. Grosvenor: The previous ques- 
tion has not been ordered. Mr. Speaker, 
I will demand the previous question. 

Mr. Payne: A parliamentary inquiry, 
Mr. Speaker. 


Not un- 
has been 


It will be noticed that the above 
matter consists almost entirely of a 
number of simple congressional rou- 


tine words and phrases, repeated over 
and over again—the matter Irland has 
been writing for years. An analysis 
of the passage may surprise you. Here 
are some results of such an analy- 
sis: The word “Mr.” (which is not 
written in such matter) occurs twelve 
times; “the chair,” three times; “the 
speaker” (pro tempore), three times; 
“Mr. Speaker,” three times; “the gentle- 
man from” (Ohio two, Tennessee three) 


of Tennessee,” four times; “Mr. Grosve- 


nor,” four times; “twenty minutes,” four 
times (also, “gives us twenty minutes,” 
and “gives me twenty minutes”); “the 
rule,” four times; “I will yield,” “I am 


willing to yield,” “I am ready to yield,” 
“had yielded,” “has not been ordered,” 
twice (also, “has been ordered”); “un- 
derstood,” twice; also, “misunderstood,” 
and “understand”—and so on. 

Curious, was it not, that Mr. Temple, 
who so accommodatingly brought the 
Congressional Record with him, should 
have happened to select a passage con- 
taining so many repetitions of routine 
words and phrases? 

And this is the matter on 
porter of over twenty-five years’ experi- 
ence makes a record of 205 words, after 
careful preparation—and which is her- 
alded as a triumph. 

The chairman, Mr. Platt, then point- 
edly called on Mr. Kelley, who is a 
mere stripling in shorthand experience 
compared with Irland, to write on the 
board, and although Mr. Kelley had no 
experience with a blackboard and was 
writing on matter which was wholly un- 
familiar to him, he made the astonishing 
record of 160 words a minute. The mat- 
ter written by him was given in the last 
issue of this magazine, and we invite 
comparison with the above matter writ- 
ten by Irland,after so much careful prep- 
aration. 

The editor of this magazine requested 
Mr. Platt to permit Miss Power, who 
was more familiar with blackboard work, 
to have a test before the entire Associa- 
tion, but this request was refused. It 
was evident that the record made by Mr. 
Kelley was not expected, and to save the 
day the exhibition was hastily closed. 
Later in the day Miss Power, while 
blindfolded, wrote, in the presence of a 
large assemblage of teachers, 218 words 
a minute on the blackboard. 

Mr. Platt acknowledged before the 
Association that he had “cognizance” 
that the exhibition was to be given, and, 
consequently, that he, as presiding officer, 
had entered into a scheme to subvert the 
rules of the Association. 

The whole thing is utterly mean and 
contemptible, but in its ultimate results 
will have the effect of releasing the Asso- 
ciation from the grip of a little clique 
which has been detrimental to its best 
interests. 


which a re- 








Spanish Department 


Conducted by CamiLo E. Pant, Aguascalientes, Mexico, to whom 
all communications relating to this department 
should be addressed. 





E have on our desk a letter re- 
questing information regard- 
ing the adaptability of the 
07) Gregg system to the Spanish 





tongue. We have some knowl- 
edge of several systems of short- 
hand, and we must say that there 
is not one that we know of that is 


better adapted. The advantages of the 
Gregg system, as far as English is con- 
cerned, are well known to our read- 
ers, and these advantages are tenfold 
when the system is applied to the Span- 
ish language. The most popular system 
of Spanish shorthand is the Marti sys- 
tem, which is nothing but an adaptation 
made in 1803 of the Taylor system, pub- 
lished in England in 1786. It is won- 
derful how long this adaptation has 
lived after the death of the parent sys- 
tem, which is now entirely forgotten. 
It must owe its life to the lack of 

better system; but it is surely puzzling 
that a better one was not devised long 


ago, as the Marti system is full of dis- 
advantages and has very few good 
points in its favor, if it has any at all. 
It consists of arbitrary and capricious 


signs used to represent certain syllables 
which, joined to one another or to the 
lines representing the letters of the al- 
phabet, form very complicated outlines 
which, if anything, are mere suggestions 
of the words they are intended to repre- 
sent. Owing to the impossibility of in- 
venting a separate sign for each syllable, 
many of these signs must necessarily 
stand for several syllables and it is a diffi- 
cult task to guess which of these a sign 
was intended for; if the writer does not 
possess a wonderful memory he must 
have the greatest difficulty in transcribing 
his notes. And then we must take into 
consideration the length of time required 
to learn such a system; only with an ex- 
traordinary memory and long years of 
practice and study could its many diffi- 
culties be mastered. There are other 
systems of Spanish shorthand; adapta- 
tions have been made of several of the 
more modern English systems, especially 
of the Pitmanic; in fact we are guilty of 
having spent long hours of our spare 
time in trying to make an adaptation 
of the Benn Pitman system, of which we 


have a good knowledge, holding a teach- 
ers’ certificate from the Phonographic 
Institute, but success did not crown our 
efforts, and we are inclined to think that 
it was not our fault, but rather that of 
the system itself, which, as good as it 
may be for the English language, is not, 
for many reasons, suited to the Roman 
tongues, especially on account of its lack 
of connective vowels—and what we say 
applies to all the Pitmanic systems. 

There are many English, French and 
German systems, like the Pernin, the 
Duployan, the Gabelsberger, and others, 
that have connective vowel schemes, and, 
in this respect, are superior to the Pit- 
manic, as far as Spanish is concerned; 
but they cannot be compared to our sys- 
tem, which, in its adaptation to Spanish, 
loses none of the peculiar advantages 
which have made it so popular in the 
English speaking countries. These ad- 
vantages are so many that we could not 
even mention. them, in the brief space 
that is allotted to this department, but 
we will speak of just one which, we 
think, is of the greatest importance : 
it seems as though all the signs of the 
alphabet were chosen specially for the 
Spanish language, as the most common 
letters are represented by horizontal 
signs, and even the longest words or 
phrases do not “run away” from the line 
of writing. The other connective vowel 
systems that have come to our notice, 
and we have made a thorough study of 
some of them, do not possess this ad- 
vantage. Spanish shorthand written in 
some of these systems is apt to look very 
much like Chinese w riting. 


Spanish Typewriting 

Referring to Mr. Pani’s article on 
Spanish Typewriting in our last issue, 
the Remington Typewriter Company, 
New York City, writes as follows: 
Dear Sir: 

We note with some interest an article 
upon Spanish typewriting in the Span- 
ish Department of your March issue, 
and think your correspondent in New 
Mexico may be glad to have some in- 
formation about the necessary char- 
acters for writing Spanish on the type- 
writer. 

We inclose a diagram of our standard 
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Spanish keyboard for the No. 7 Rem- 
ington typewriter, which is almost uni- 
versally used throughout Spanish- 
speaking countries. You will notice 
that it includes the capital and lower 
case “N” with the “enya” sign; also 
the acute accent upon a “dead” key, so 
that it may be struck above any letter, 
and the inverted interrogation and ex- 
clamation points, which, according to 
Spanish custom, are placed at the be- 
ginning of an interrogative or ex- 
clamatory sentence. Of course there 
are many modifications of this keyboard 
for Spanish machines, but they are 
chiefly for the purpose of fitting them 
to write other languages as well as 
Spanish. The dieresis is occasionally 
used in the Spanish language to indi- 
cate that two vowels coming together 
are separately sounded in certain 
words, but these words are few in num- 
ber. and it is very seldom that we are 
called upon to furnish this sign in the 
machine. The capital “N” with the 
“enya” is also of very rare occurrence, 
being used only in a few words, and 
where an additional sign is required, it 
is frequently omitted without any det- 
riment to the work of the machine, as 
it does not occur as an initial and is, 
therefore, only useful in writing a line 
of capitals in which the accented letter 
is required. 

We are, of course, prepared to fur- 
nish Remington typewriters with any 
combination of characters required, and 
sell annually large numbers of ma- 
chines with a great variety of key- 
boards. In South American countries 
the keyboards are frequently arranged 
for writing the principal European lan- 
guages, on account of the very large 
correspondence carried on with Euro- 
pean countries. It is easy to fit the 
Remington typewriter to meet any of 
these requirements, if the user will in- 
form us regarding the languages de- 
sired, and their relative importance to 
him, so that we may equip the machine 
to be most convenient for the lan- 
guage for which it will be principally 


sed. 
stats Very truly yours, 
Remington Typewriter Co. 


Key to Shorthand Plate 


Muy Sejfior nuestro: 

Con la esperanza de que Ud. 6 al- 
guno de sus amigos 6 conocidos se in- 
terese en el asunto, nos permitimos en- 
viarle con la presente un librito con 
grabados y breves descripciones de al- 
gunos productos especiales de nuestra 
fabrica. A juzgar por la buena acogida 
que nuestras manufacturas han tenido 
en otras partes, es seguro que tambien 
han de adquirir pronto gran popularidad 
en ese pais. 

En el ramo de maquinaria para abrir 
pozos, hacemos tanto perforadoras por- 
tatiles como las del tipo normal fijo; 
las primeras se prestan especialmente 
para abrir pozos artesianos y para el 
cateo de petroleo, gas y minerales, mien- 


tras que las del tipo normal fijo se des- 
tinan para la explotacién de terrenos ya 
conocidos y para los muy montafiosos en 
que no se podrian transportar las por- 
tatiles. 

Si desea Ud. mas amplios informes 
respecto 4 cualquiera de nuestras miéa- 
quinas, sirvase escribirnos y se los daré- 
mos con placer. 

Esperando tener el gusto de vernos 
favorecidos con sus Ordenes, 6 que, si 
nuestros productos no le interesan, ten- 
ga la amabilidad de pasar el librito a 
alguno de sus amigos 4 quienes pueda 
servir. quedamos de Ud. afmos. y at- 
tos. SS. SS. 


Translation 
Dear Sir: 
Hoping that you, or some of your 
friends or acquaintances, will be in- 


terested in the matter, we beg to send 
you herewith a booklet, with cuts and 
short descriptions of some of the special 
articles of our manufacture. Judging 
by the great demand already created 
for our products in other places, it is 
sure that they could also acquire popu- 
larity in your country. 

In well-drilling machinery, we man- 
ufacture both the portable and the 
standard, or nonportable machine; the 
first are specially useful for drilling 
artesian wells and for prospecting for 
oil, gas or minerals, while the second, 
or standard machines, are designed to 
be employed for the exploitation of 
known lands, or in very mountainous 
places where it would not be possible 
to haul the portable machines. 

If you desire full information regard- 
ing any of our machines, please write 
us, and we will be glad to give it. 

Hoping to have the pleasure of re- 
ceiving your orders, or that, if you are 
not interested in our products, you will 
have the kindness to hand the booklet 
to one of your friends to whom it might 
be useful, we remain, 

Very truly yours, 


Study the Principles 

The constant cry is, Write words, 
words, words! The cry should be, Write 
principles, principles, principles! Nine- 
tenths of the pupils who come out of the 
school cannot write a word which they 
have not written before because they do 
not know their principles, and that is the 
only reason. The principles are few, 
the applications many. Let the teacher 
give the principles and the many appli- 
cations, and there is never any difficulty 
in writing any word which is in the 
pupils mental vocabulary.—Benjamin 
Stanley Banks, in PHoNoGRAPHIC Wor LD, 
October, 1808. 
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Railroad Correspondence 


(KEY TO THIS PLATE WILL BE GIVEN NEXT MONTH) 
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Lessons in Shorthand penmanship 


By Geo. S. McC.iure, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 
Copyright, 1903, by Joun R. Greca. 





Day Dreaming 


AY dreams have been the theme for so much beautiful poetry and so many 
charming pictures that I have no doubt it will be hard to convince you 
that they are deadly enemies of shorthand success. 

I am glad to say that there are few schools where the pupils do not 
at least have the appearance of industry. The pupil who sits ard dces absolutely 
nothing is very rare; but, alas! how often that vacant stare ard creamy counte- 
nance tells the alert teacher that although the hand is writing shorthand the mind 
is occupied with something else. The time spent in practice in this fashion is 
worse than lost. It cannot improve your work, but it will confirm the bad habits 
you already have. 

The time will eventually come when you can write good shorthand without 
thinking about the outlines, but it is only after the principles are thoroughly 
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learned. The learning of any subject requires intense, concentrated thought, and 
if you wish to profit by these lessons, put your whole mind upon them when you 
practice. When you begin, see that you assume the correct position. Think of 
each character as you make it. See where it is wrong; see if the next one is 
better; if not, why not? 

Is your body leaning against the table? Is the side of your hand or wrist 
touching the paper? Are your fingers doing all the work? If you have these 
faults, see that you correct them at once, and remember that incorrect practice is 
worse than none at all. 
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Plate XXV.—The work this month gives an excellent opportunity to gain 
freedom. 

In practicing the exercises in lines one and four, think of each upward stroke 
as the character ‘‘ten.’’ The strokes curve a little more at the beginning than 
at the end. Be sure to slide the finger nails on the paper. 

Plate XXVI.—The exercises in lines one and five are made in the opposite 
direction from that of the exercise in plate 25, but the same instructions apply to 


this plate. 





Slate 27 
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Plate XXVII.—The exercise in line one is very important, and secures a 
continuous motion of the hand. Start the pen at the beginning of the line and do 
not let it stop until the end of the line is reached. Keep it going as though a 
straight stroke were being made, but raise and lower the pen at the proper places. 

In lines five and six watch the slant closely. 


Key to Shorthand Plates in March Number 


Newspaper Reading. —- Emerson 

Newspapers have done much to ab- 
breviate expression, and so to improve 
style. They are to occupy, during your 
generation, a large share of attention. 
(This was said nearly a quarter of a 
century ago. It was as if he saw ahead 
the blanket editions.) And the most 
studious and engaged man can neglect 
them only at his cost. But have little 
to do with them. Learn how to get 
their best, too, without their getting 
yours. Do not read them when the 
mind is creative, and do not read them 
thoroughly column by column. Re- 
member that they are made for every- 
body, and don't try to get what is not 
meant for you. The miscellany, for in- 
stance, should not receive your atten- 
tion. There is a great secret in know- 
ing what to keep out of the mind, as 
well as what to put in. And even if 
you find yourself interested in the se- 
lections you cannot use them, because 
the original source is not of reference. 
You cannot quote from a newspaper. 
Like some insects, it died the day it 
was born. The genuine news is what 
you want, and practice quick searches 
for it. Give yourself only so many 
minutes for the paper. Then you will 
learn to avoid the premature reports 
and anticipations and the stuff put in 
for people who have nothing to think. 
—Century. 


Neatness in Correspondence 

A business man may well tremble to 
think of the good or bad impressions 
being constantly multiplied and sent 
out from his stenographic department. 

The position of stenographer is a very 
responsible one. A business letter is 
the representative of a firm. If it is 
slovenly and careless in appearance it 
creates instant prejudice. If neatly and 
intelligently written it inspires confi- 
dence and respect. 

Only a small percentage of the pa- 
trons of most concerns ever come in 
personal contact with the house. They 
judge of the firm's intelligence, its en- 
terprise and business management by 
the smartness and finish of such work 
as comes to hand. 

A stenographer may look upon a let- 
ter merely as something to be done 
and gotten out of the way, but a letter 
has a long life. It is filed away and 
preserved for years. It may be referred 
to many times. A letter written today 
may be criticised or complimented ten 
years hence. 

It is a mistake to suppose that no one 
cares or notices when work is well 
done. It is always noticed; besides, 
good work is worth while if only for 
the self-satisfaction it gives. It is 


something to feel that one is improv- 
ing a little every day; going forward, 
instead of backward; becoming more 
capable and efficient. The habit of good 
work makes everything easier, makes 
the day pass more quickly, and puts 
one on good terms with oneself. 

A letterhead placed in the machine 
is merely a sheet of paper, like a piece 
of white sketching board before the 
artist. The operator can make some- 
thing beautiful of it if she will give it 
form, expression and character. A per- 
fect typewritten letter is really a thing 
of beauty, attractive to the eye and 
the mind.—George Dyer, in Mahin's 
Magazine. : 


Initiative as a Factor of Success 


Initiative as a Factor of Success. 

Every time a new idea or invention 
comes into the world a hundred men 
arise who claim, sometimes privately 
and sometimes publicly, that the idea 
originated in their own brain before 
its promoter ever thought of it. Their 
claim is usually a correct one. Thou- 
sands of men are ready to think, when 
one is found who will both think and 
act; and these very men furnish con- 
stant proof of the proposition. 

A spirit of progress and initiative is 
the great secret of success. Finan- 
cially considered, other good qualities 
are valueless without it. A man may 
think out all the successful business 
schemes in the world, but unless he 
puts some of them into practice now 
and then he is liable to have the poor- 
house for a home in his old age. 

Sometimes a fool has initiative, and 
suffers for it because he acts before he 
thinks; but even the losses which he 
must inevitably incur will not deprive 
such a man of pleasure in life. Heisa 
happy fool after all, because he feels 
within himself the power to act. No 
failures can make him lose his sublime 
confidence in himself and his sense of 
infinite superiority to the sluggard. 

Real success depends upon the happy 
combination of knowledge and initia- 
tive, but the latter is of necessity the 
more important, for whereas an active 
man may occasionally succeed by acci- 
dent when he acts ignorantly, a learned 
man who never acts has no possible 
chance of success.—Education in Busi- 
ness. 


Emulation 


This has been sometimes classed with 
envy, but they have nothing in common. 
One would feel like a culprit in being 
known to be envious, but would rightly 
take praise to himself in being emu- 
lous. This motive to action was given 
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to man for the best possible purposes; 
and upon the application of it, with 
justifiable views, and to commendable 
ends, the advancement of human wel- 
fare mainly depends. We understand 
it to mean the desire to obtain excel- 
lence in laudable pursuits. An envious 
man may be supposed to say: “Your 
eminence distresses me; I cannot bear 
to see you sitting up there; and though 
I have not the shadow of hope that I 
can ascend to your place if you were 
out of it, nevertheless I must pull you 
down if I can, and then we shall stand 
on the same level.” An emulous man 
may be supposed to say: “I admit that 
you are where you should be. You have 
raised yourself by fair and just means. 
I have no desire to disturb you, nor to 
impede your further progress. You 
have done me no injustice; on the con- 
trary, you have rendered me the im- 
portant service of showing me how one 
may honorably rise. I shall follow your 
example, and endeavor to place myself 
by your side. If I can get there, we 
shall have a fair, good-tempered ri- 
valry, and we may animate and quicken 
each other’s efforts. If you are able 
to keep always in advance of me you 
will make me diligent, and enable me 
to excel others if I cannot equal you.” 
There seems to be nothing immoral in 
this. In this view, emulation is pre- 
sented in its true and amiable char- 
acter. Like everything else intrusted 
to man’s use, it may be, and often is, 
perverted. It frequently excites very 
unworthy feelings. Hence it has been 
confounded with envy. It is upon the 
principle of emulation that diligence 
in schools is commonly founded; and 
it is in schools that the perversion al- 
luded to is frequently noticed. When 
several children are required to get 
and recite the same lesson, there must 
be a best and a worst among them. 
That they are such respectively, may 
depend on natural talent, and upon in- 
dustry, or on both. It deserves great 
consideration, whether rewards and 
punishments are generally understood 
in their true philosophy. There must 
be emulation in schools, because there 
is, and ought to be, that stimulant 
everywhere in all the vocations of life. 
If men had not the advantage of com- 
paring themselves with each other, 
and the promptings to exertion which 


arise from that comparison, this life 
would be very still and stupid. But 


what use is to be made of this principle 
in schools? is a question of exceeding 
interest. We express no opinion on 
this point, because we might not ex- 
press a sound one, and might, thereby, 
do some injury, and very possibly no 
good in any case. Add to this, that 
such an inquiry does not come within 
our general object.—From Sullivan's 
Moral Class-Book. 


American Unity 

“Who has not been stimulated to re- 
flection by the facilities now in prog- 
ress of construction for travel and the 
transportation of goods in the United 
States? This rage of road building is 
beneficent for America, where vast dis- 
tance is so main a consideration in. our 
domestic politics and trade, inasmuch 
as the great political promise of the 


is to hold the union staunch, 
whose days seemed already numbered 
by the mere inconvenience of trans- 
porting representatives, judges and offi- 
cers across such tedious distances of 
land and water. Not only is distance 
annihilated, but when, as now, the loco- 
motive and the steamboat, like enor- 
mous shuttles, shoot every day across 
the thousand various threads of na- 
tional descent and employment, and 
bind them fast in one web. a constant 
assimilation goes forward and there is 
no danger that local peculiarities and 
hostilities should be preserved. 

“But I hasten to speak of the utilities 
of these improvements in creating an 
American sentiment. A consequence of 
the railroad is the increased acquaint- 
ance it has given the American people 
with the boundless resources of their 
own soil. If this invention has reduced 
England to a third of its size by bring- 
ing people so much nearer, in this 
country it has given a new celerity to 
time, or anticipated by fifty years the 
planting of tracts of land, the choice of 
water privileges, the working of mines, 
and other natural advantages. Rail- 
road iron is a magician’s rod in its 
power to evoke the sleeping energies 
of land and water.”—Emerson. 


invention 


Phrase Letters 
34 
Messrs. Conroy & Mann., 


Saint Paul, Neb. 
Gentlemen: 

I am in receipt of your favor of the 
5th inst., and am sorry to learn of your 
misfortune, but I hope that in a few 
days you will be able to resume busi- 
ness under favorable circumstances. 

I am unable to send you all the books 
you desire, but have filled the order, as 
far as possible, and have sent them by 
Merchants’ Dispatch. I shall not be 
able to secure the remainder of the 
books, therefore, if you can get them 
from any other firm, do so. 

Wishing you success, I remain, 

Yours very truly, 
35 
Mr. Joseph Lathrop, 
Seattle, Wash. 


104 


Dear Sir: 

Your letter, which ought to have been 
received several days ago, has just 
reached us, and we hasten to reply. 
The market value of National Express 


Stock is at the present time so much 
below par I would not advise you to 
sell it now. It is only a question of 


time when the market will recover and 
the price of the stock will rise to a 
value commensurate with its standing 
in the business world. 
Yours truly, 
36 

Messrs. Temple & Carew, 

Louisville, Ky. 
Gentlemen: 

Your order will receive prompt atten- 
tion, and the goods will be forwarded 
as soon as possible. Will you be kind 
enough to wire me at once the number 
of boxes of Noiseless Erasers you de- 
sire, as you did not state the quantity 
in your order. 

Awaiting your telegram, I remain, 

Yours truly, 


85 


59 
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Railroad Correspondence 


Mr. E. R. Crosby, 
Agent, Zanesville, Ohio. 
Dear Sir: 


I am under the impression that you: 
cashier is not familiar with my Terri- 
torial Agreement Circular No. 88. There 
is no reason why either he or you 
should have made delivery of this ship- 
ment based upon the prepaid bill of 
lading. You should have noticed that 
the shipment originated in Philadel- 
phia, and under the Territorial Agree- 
ment Circular mentioned above, we are 
prohibited from handling business from 
Philadelphia except at local rates from 
our junction points. This matter has 
been up so often with your station that 
I supposed it was thoroughly under- 
stood. However, I presume that, on 
account of Mr. Smith's recent appoint- 
ment as cashier, he may not be as fa- 
miliar with the circular as he should 
be. I desire to have you take the mat- 
ter up with him personally, and have it 
clearly understood that this Territorial 
Agreement Circular must be complied 
with and that he must not deliver ship- 
ments on basis of bills of lading when 
such shipments originate in territory 
from which we are prohibited from 
handling business except at local rates. 

I inclose stamped receipt, with which 
your cashier may relieve his accounts, 
providing he cannot make collection 
from the consignees. 

Yours truly, 


Mr. J. B. Robinson 
General Freight Agent, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
Dear Sir: 
Your letter, October 19, in regard to 
Supplement 1 to Joint Circular: 
Please advise me if it is your inten- 


tion to issue a supplement to Pa. Co. 
Joint Circular A-71, Cc. C. 427, Janu- 
ary 18, °02, making change in billing 


instructions on live stock to Central 
Stock Yards, instead of East Liberty, or 
must we issue special circular regard- 
ing the change. 

Yours truly, 


The Hopeful Worker 


That which you do today may seem 
So perfect in its every part, 

So fine, so splendid, that you deem 
It’s sure to win men’s praise. 

heart 

Is filled with hope, and in your pride 
You see the near enchanting gleam 

Of sweet success, long, long denied. 


Your 


Tomorrow, when you turn to view 
The work you proudly do today, 
A hundred flaws may stare at you, 

But bravely you shall work away; 
Tomorrow's task will then appear 

To give the promise, to renew 
The hope that triumph still is near. 


Thus day by day our hopes are slain 
And day by day new hopes arrive. 
We lose, but splendidly we gain 
As long as pride is kept alive. 
Though glory never may be won 
We triumph still while hopes remain 
To urge us as our tasks are done. 
—Chicago Record-Herald. 


Muscular or Finger Movement 
The well known teacher, Mr. Charles 
Brown, of Elliott’s Business College, 

Burlington, Iowa, favors the “Combined 

Forearm and Finger Movement.” In 

the last sentences of the following letter 

he emphasizes a point that should not be 


lost sight of: 

I was very much interested in the 
two articles which came out in the 
January number of the Gregg Writer, 

on “Muscular or Finger Movement— 
Which?” My experience has been that 
the combined forearm and finger move- 
ment is best adapted to rapid note tak- 
ing. The purely muscular movement is 
too slow, and the finger movement is 
too jerky, so that I get the best results 
from combining the two movements. 

I have no difficulty in getting my stu- 
dents to use the combined movement. I 
give plenty of drill work on the mus- 
cular movement exercises, and enough 
finger movement creeps in without say- 
ing much about it to give the student 
the very best style. I give particular 
attention to the position of the hand 
and the position the student occupies 
at the desk, as this, in my judgment, is 
as necessary as good movement. 


Indiana Business Colleges 

The management of the Indiana Busi- 
ness College, which comprises schools 
at Elkhart, Logansport, Kokomo, Ma- 
rion and Muncie, Ind., recently enter- 


tained its faculty, and those closely iden- 


tified with the various institutions, at the 
Marion Business College. Methods of 
teaching the various subjects were dis- 
cussed in an informal but practical way. 
In the evening the company dined at the 
Hotel Morris. The Marion News-Trib- 
une devoted much space to the meetings. 

Since the meeting above mentioned, 
the Anderson Business College, Ander- 
son, Ind., has been added to the Indiana 
Business College chain. The progress of 
this combination of schools has been re- 
markable. The officers are: J.D. Brunner, 
president; Charles C. Cring, first vice- 
president and general manager; M. D. 
Puterbaugh, second vice-president and 
assistant manager; R. F. Cummings, 
secretary-treasurer. 


EpUCATION IN BUSINESS says: Prin- 
cipal Garver of Peoria has recently re- 
ceived a very interesting letter from 
Miss Maude Morris, one of his former 
students, who is now located in Ponce, 
Porto Rico. An industrial school has 
just been established there, in which 
Miss Morris expects to teach Gregg 
Shorthand.” aauiiauemelite 


The Greco Writer is read wherever 
the English language is spoken. 
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Your Wants in Shorthand 
Books Supplied 


Send for Circulars 
Also Second-hand Books where Wants Stated 





The Utility Code Co., 6152 Stewart Ave., Chicago 
Or 0. G. Washburn, 125 S. Clark St., Chicago 


COMMERCIAL AND SHORTHAND 
TEACHERS WANTED 
for good positions. We have more calls than 


we have teachers to recommend. Special reg- 
istration terms to well qualified teachers. 


Central Teachers’ Agen: 
Columbus, Ohio _— 














Kinsley Commercial Teachers’ Bureau 


AND SCHOOL EXCHANGE 
Commercial and shorthand teachersa specialty. 
Teachers of the better class for schools of the 
better c 
We also negotiate the sale of school property. 
A wide acquaintance and a knowledge of the 
needs of schools in various localities are placed 
at the disposal of school principals free. 

Wa. J. Kinsley, Mgr. 220 (17th fl. )Broadway, N.Y. 


TEACHER WANTED 


One of the leading schools of the Pacific 
Coast wants an A-1 Gregg teacher. Must be a 
hustler, of good appearance and capable of 
taking charge of a department of 150 students. 
Address at once with full particulars, 

Coast, care of GREGG WRITER. 














Do You Need a Teacher? 


We can put you in correspondence 
with the one you want 


Do You Want a Position? 


We can help you to secure one 
Write for information 
Glick’s Teachers’ Agency, Concord, N. H. 


E. L. GLICK, Mgr. 34 No. Main Street 


e Their Spelling, 

e Pronunciation, 

Definition and 

Application. By Rupert P. SoRelle and Chas. 

W. Kitt. 126 pages; flexible binding. Price 

25 cents. This unique book contains much val- 
uable information for stenographers. 

The Gregg Publishing Company, Chicago 














Bargains in Typewriters 


Teachers can save much valuable time 
by using a Typewriter. You will not be 
without one after once using. We furnish 
Remingtons, Smiths, Hammonds, and all 
standard machines at from $25 ~ on, with 
full guarantee. New hi 
rices. Will send machine subject ‘to trial. 
tandard machines rented. 
SEND POSTAL FOR ILLUSTRATED LIST 


Consolidated Typewriter Exchange 
243 Broadway, New York City, 


SUITE 26. ESTABLISHED te81 














VUE, 


| A, ~ fe practical for pe pete schools. 
ks have been introduced into 
_— J. 1 public and private schools 
of ears © tate inthe Union. It pays to 
use the best books, and it will pay you to 
investigate the merits of these publica- 
tions. The following subjects are repre- 
sented: spelling, letter writing, arith- 
metic, English, shorthand, typewriting, 
commercial law, bookkeeping, and busi- 
ness practice. Write for illustrated catalogue. 


THE PRACTICAL TEXT BOOK COMPANY. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 








CAMPBELL 


Catalogues for Schools and Colleges 

















CHICAGO 





The highest grade of effective literature for a slight advance 
over the cost of the ‘‘good-enough’’ and ‘‘will-do’’ kinds. 
There are so many bad catalogues in circulation that good 
ones are highly appreciated. Good schools and colleges 
should have good representatives —well printed catalogues. 


The Campbell Company 205 Canal Street Chicago 








When Writing to advertisers please mention The Gregg Writer 





